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FOREWORD 


In 1966 the Special Labour Force Studies series was initiated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (see list on page 2). The research studies were 
designed to reach a broad audience interested in the changing nature and compo- 
sition of the Canadian labour market. Some aspects of manpower development, 
however, require a Somewhat more technical analytical approach. For this reason, 
the present series (B), of which this is the first study, will be published as a 
companion series of technical papers. 


These studies are prepared under the direction of Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Director, 
Special Manpower Studies and Consultation. 


The responsibility for the analysis and interpretation of the data is that of 


the author and not of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


WALTER E. DUFFETT, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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SECTION I 


Introduction 


Change in the demographic structure of a popu- 
lation often has far-reaching consequences. The 
primary aim of this report is to illustrate the impact 
of change in the age and marital-status composition 
of the female population in Canada, between the 
census dates of June 1951 and June 1961, on the 
number and demographic composition of female wage- 
earners. 


Students have observed three changes of con- 
siderable magnitude in the structure of Canada’s 
female work force over the decade 1951 to 1961: 


(a) a rise in the median age of the female 
worker — from about 29 years in 1951 to about 
34 years in 1961;' 

(b) an increase in the percentage of working 
women who were married—from about 30 in 
1951 to about 50 in 1961;? 

(c) growth in the number of females aged 15 or 
more in the work force—from 1,166,540 in 
1951 to 1,763,862 in 1961.° 


While such changes have been amply docu- 
mented,* little attention has been given to the role 
of shifts in the demographic structure of the total 
female population of working age in influencing 
shifts in the demographic structure of the female 
work force. 


In order to obtain comparable data from the 1951 
and 1961 Censuses, the analysis in this report had 
to be restricted to female wage-earners, rather than 
considering the total female labour force.* However, 
given that female wage-earners constitute such a 
high proportion of the female labour force —about 92 
per cent in 1951 and 90 per cent in 1961 -points 
made in this report with respect to wage-earners are 
likely applicable to the total female work force. 


The Construction of Participation Measures 


The extent of labour force participation is often 
measured in terms of a ‘‘crude’’ labour force partici- 
pation rate, which is simply the percentage of eco- 
nomically active persons among the Base population 
of ‘potential’ workers. The ‘potential’ workers may 
be called the population ‘at risk’ for the status of 
labour force members. In this study two populations 


1 Source: Based on unpublished data from the 1951 
and 1961 Census of Canada. 

2 Source: The 1951 figure is based on females aged 
14 and over, and was calculated from the 1951 Census of 
Canada, Vol. X, Table 66. The 1961 figure, based on 
females aged 15 and over, was calculated from the 1961 
Census of Canada, Vol. Ill, Bulletin 3.1—9, Table 17. 

3 Source: The 1951 figure, excluding women aged 14, 
was calculated from the 1951 Census of Canada, Vol. X, 
Table 60. The 1961 figure is from the 1961 Census of 
Canada, Vol. Ill, Bulletin 3.1—1, Table 3. Both figures 
exclude the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

4 As examples, see: Dept. of Labour, Women at Work 
in Canada, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1964, and Ostry, She 
“The Female Worker’, one of a series of Labour Force 
Studies, 1961 Census Monograph Programme, Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1967. 

5'The other components of the labour force, accord- 
ing to the 1961 census classification, are the self- 
employed, and unpaid family workers. 


at risk’ were all females aged 15 or more, on the 
census dates of June 1951 and June 1961. Of the 
1951 population at risk, about 22 per cent was in the 
labour force, while 26 per cent of the 1961 population 
at risk was so classified, the two percentages indi- 
cating the crude participation rates. The actual 
numbers of female wage-earners at the two census 
dates can be derived by multiplying the relevant 
participation rate, aS a proportion, times the appro- 
priate population at risk. 


Whateiste AS Boxee 
where A = number of female wage-earners; 
B = population at risk (females aged 15 or 
over); 
P = crude participation rate, aS a proportion. 


One can easily see that the number of wage- 
earners can be affected by the magnitude of either 
‘B’ or ‘P’: that is, by change in the size of the base 
population (the population at risk) or the level of the 
participation rate, or by change in both factors. The 
number of female wage-earners in Canada increased 
from J,072; 476 ine l951 tO. deodeml76. 10 196 ie corsby 
about 48 per cent. Contributing to that increase was 
both the larger population at risk in 1961 and the 
higher 1961 crude participation rate. 


The crude participation rate may be viewed as 
a weighted summary of more specific rates. For ex- 
ample, one can divide the total female population 
aged 15 or over into ever-married® and single (never- 
married) women and construct separate participation 
rates for the two categories. The overall crude partic- 
ipation rate would then be a summary of the two 
marital-status-specific rates weighted by the propor- 
tion each category constituted of the total female 
population.’ 


Consider a classification of the population into 
CateLOries #(142n 219 19.2 |) Por ateiven-character= 
istic ‘I’. In general, the overall crude participation 
rate, ‘P’, may be written: 


P=2n cc n 


SEEN onscha 


P = the overall crude participation rate; 


where 


n. = the number of persons in the ith category 
of characteristic ‘I’ in the population; 


ee the specific rate for persons in the ith cate- 
gory of trait ‘I’ in the population; 
N = the total number of persons in the popula- 


Hon (Ny => i 4, 


In this paper, participation rates of women as 
wage-earners, Specific for both age group and marital 
status are considered. 


© Hver-married women are those who are married, 
widowed, or divorced. In the Canadian census, married 
women include women legally separated from their hus- 
bands. 

7 Henceforth ‘‘total female population’’ will refer to 
the female population aged 15 or more. 
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Shifts in the crude participation rate may or may 
not be of importance in accounting for change in the 
number of wage-earners over time. As noted above, 
a simple expansion of the population at risk, subject 
to an unchanged participation rate, would provide an 
increase in the number of workers, just as a decrease 
in the population at risk would provide the opposite. 
However, one must consider the fact that certain 
segments of the female population are more likely to 
be labour force participants than are others. For 
example, young married women with children are far 
less likely to be in the labour force than are young 
Single women. The importance of either age or 
marital status for labour force status is culturally 
somewhat variable. However, the momentum of 
custom within a given culture to some extent 
legitimizes generalization about the likely impact 
of change in the age and marital-status composition 
of the total female population on the number and 
demographic composition of female workers. 


Any increase in the proportion of females less 
‘fat risk’’ for labour force participation will, all else 
being equal, reduce the crude participation rate. For 
example, a large and increasing proportion of teen- 
aged women is remaining in school, and hence out of 
the full-time labour force;® therefore, any increase in 
their proportionate representation in the total female 
population would tend to reduce the overall crude 


rate of participation. Similarly, because of current’ 


retirement practices, any increase in the proportion 
of women aged 65 or over would have a similar 
effect, all else being equal. Alternately, a decrease 
in the proportionate representation of one or both of 
the age extremes among the potential working popu- 
lation would result in an increase in the crude 
participation rate, all else equal. 


Similarly, given the different participation pro- 
pensities of marital-status groups, a change in the 
population composition by marital status may be 
expected to affect the overall crude participation 
rate and hence, the number of workers. Therefore one 
must consider at least three factors in a study of 
change in the number of workers over time and 
change in the age and marital-status composition of 
the workers: 


(1) growth or decline of the population at risk, 
i.e. the total female population; 

(2) a shift in the age and marital-status composi- 
tion of the total female population; 

(3) change in the participation rates specific to 
age and marital-status categories. 


8 In 1951, 40.2 per cent of females aged 15-19 had 
attended school at some time in the past year. By 1961 
this figure had increased to 56.0 per cent. See the 1961 
Census of Canada, Vol. VII, Bulletin 7.1—10, Table 3. 
Unfortunately, the Census is taken in June when many 
students are temporarily in the labour force. However, 
participation rates for such women are still lower than 
those for older women. 


The Demographic Structure of the Female Population, 
1951 and 1961 in Terms of Numbers, Age and 
Marital-status Composition 


An increased female population at risk for 
labour force participation was almost inevitable over 
the 1951 to 1961 decade —barring increased mortal- 
ity rates and avoidance ofnet population loss through 
migration —since past patterns of fertility, mortality 
and migration had created by 1951 a population 
structure conducive to population growth. Table I 
shows the effects of the momentum for increase 
provided by the age structure of the female popula- 
tion in 1951. Since the number of women in each age 
group was generally larger the younger the age 
group, and given relatively low mortality rates extant 
during the 1950’s, the number in most age groups in 
1961 would be larger than the number in that age 
group in 1951. Table I shows that positive net mi- 
eration made such increases even more prominent. 


The age and marital-status distributions of a 
population are not usually independent; an aging 
population will likely have a higher proportion of 
everemarried persons, and vice-versa. However, 
changes in the age and marital-status composition of 
the female population can work in the same or in 
opposite direction with respect to an increase or 
decrease in the representation of certain age groups 
in the work force. For example, a larger proportion 
of the female population was aged 15-19 years in 
1961 than in 1951. Therefore, if age-specific partici- 
pation rates remained the same, the shift in age 
structure in favour of those aged 15-19 would pro- 
duce a larger proportion of female workers aged 
15-19 in 1961. However, a larger proportion of 
women aged 15-19 was married in 1961. Hence, if 
all else were equal—i.e. the same age and marital- 
status-specific participation rates—a larger propor- 
tion of females in 1961 than in 1951 would be work- 
ing at the lower rate for married females. Therefore, 
the proportionate advantage gained by women aged 
15-19 over the decade was counteracted to some 
extent by their higher married proportion. Conversely, 
changes in the age and marital-status composition 
augmented each other for women aged 20-24. Such 
women were not only a smaller proportion of the 1961 
total female population, a higher proportion was 
married, hence less ‘at risk’ for labour force partici- 
pation. 


Changes in Age Structure Among Females in Canada 
Between 1951 and 1961 


The change in the age structure of the female 
population was, overall, unfavourable for an in- 
creased crude participation rate. Table IIA jllus- 
trates the restrictive age shifts that occured within 
the potential working population as defined. The age 
group with the highest participation rate in both 1951 
and 1961 showed the smallest percentage increase 
over the decade, the reason being that most were 
born during the low-fertility depression years of the 
1930’s. 
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TABLE I. Natural Increase and Actual Increase by Age Group, of Females in Canada, 
Provinces and Territories, 1951 to 1961! 


A B (es D 
Estimated - 
Age grou 1951 female : Actual Estimated 
cg ee population 7 aiigbpeinnshi gk 1961 net migration 
by age group in 1961 population (CB) 
2: 1 EES enc sok ncncioetacnostecetcoccrenthe edoreertucen 683, 952 
10:- Tasos weer. A OI ee 555, 661 
Eee eee bec cee ek SM J PRL 525,792 681, 064 703,524 + 22,460 
14. Sot. cie o-Ssap SEP ae ae Ae COPE er 5 en 551, 106 552, 615 596,507 + 43,692 
CON 0d. ECO EEE OS ROE ROCCE REE EEO eee ean ene oe 578, 403 522,394 595,400 + 73,006 
OR RII | tet ts 5 ak Sh aval Saasnaiewiatlniw'cckly cher 530,177 546, 666 627, 403 + 80,737 
Pa Ae ON hte D1 EE Ae tse} be Fectoce nas sansa 495,512 oH PARE Is: 639, 852 + 67,474 
i eel <r nie v oak bat Rees cs Meow iy Co bs 422, 767 522, 334 558, 965 + 36,631 
ee EER ENE eS ros Saneand ot crcigerondanssbicsusber aes 356, 971 484,132 499, 800 + 15,668 
ene es eenen ty Rc SPEER ne ae 322,195 407, 633 420, 279 + 12,646 
ee ce SEE LEN ah). O.. LS. Pe 278,126 SaiHooD 343, 690 + 6, 335 
noche sso" - ook; SAARC nena OPE eee noe oe ee ee en 241, 828 294, 643 291, 066 - BT i 
1 a ge laciocoae strainer ounce tGainnsdabignewtagesicrnigers 241,308 247,417 
"UD a Pa eee eter en tte Path EM. estate Sectehdihe obit neat eros 193,090 206, 099 
MoOperseely “Gases. Sie ee. 2 On 4,302, 877 4,921,414 5, 276, 486 + 355, 072 


1 Actual 1951 and 1961 population figures from 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 1.2—2, Table 20. The estimate of 
survivors in June, 1961, of the female population enumerated in June 1951, was derived by constructing survival ratios. 
The survival ratios used indicate the proportion of women by age group, expected to survive ten years. Data for the 
construction of survival ratios were taken from life tables applicable to Canadian females in the period 1955-57. See: 
Canadian Life Tables 1950-52 — 1955-57, Reference Paper, Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1960, pp. 12,13. 
Survival ratios used are ratios of the number of women in the life-table population alive at the mid-point of each age in- 
terval, divided by the number alive ten years earlier. For example, of an initial life table cohort of 100,000 about 96,236 
remained alive, at mortality rates of 1955-57, by ages 15-19, and 95,614 were still living at ages 25-29. The survival 
ratio, over ten years, of women aged 15-19 is therefore joa .99353. This proportion is then multiplied by the number 
of females aged 15-19 in June 1951 (525,792) to estimate the number who would survive to June 1961 (522,390), The 
reader should consider this table as only a rough estimate of net migration. 


TABLE IIA. Percentage Increase of the Female Population by Age Group, Canada, 1951 to 1961, 
in Relation to Participation Rates as Wage-earners 


Participation rates as 


Percentage wage-earners? 
Age group increase 
1951 to 1961? bis aged 54 
1951 1961 
1:5 SO a re ew aR, eB eee stcsncasne Rowe 36. 14 32.16 
Of) 1 cea heryid nik obec giake eae tears 8.2 45.76 47.96 
D5 SIS en a eet le ck Lotta Saw Rec. oth een sgn cade antadceeeaoseaoen ereetes tenes 10.2 PPA 26.94 
35 0p a a va Sete Sa udu thos sland eposuenoceer sane oan Sunteass 30.5 19.36 26.85 
45 4 ee ee re ee eta, es Satan bast svaves catenentenaes tame atts 35.4 17.50 28.17 
5 Sia yO ee ccm serene a wir vac hnn “cag soo sarcoma nw as stash oot 23.6 1:3;..55 22.96 
GOS Gee ee ee lee, Scns a Menta eee aca enckcaseradebast sostctoas srs 192 10.10 16. 62 
655 aU asec cap acmdh h on cinma ph caxss anal s «sawemuaemataone-etenavaee 34.0 3. 85 5. OF 
S ROUETICS a peso ce RRS Rn en A ES eC rr 30.2 22.19 26.46 


1 Source: 1961 Census of Canada, Volume VII, Bulletin 7.1—4, Table II, p. 24. 
2 Source: Special tabulation, Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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A positive net migration had resulted in only a 
partial ‘‘filling-out’’ of the depleted birth cohorts of 
the depression.’ The resurgent fertility of the later 
years of World War II, and immediately following the 
war, was mainly responsible for the disproportionate 
increase of females aged 15-19 over the decade. 


Table IIB shows the overall depressing effect 
of the shift in age structure on the number of women 
participating in the labour force. Given participation 
rates of either 1951 or 1961, by age group, the 1961 
total female population was simply less ‘at risk’ for 
participation. 


Change in the Marital-status Composition of Females 
in Canada Between 1951 and 1961 


The impact of change in marital-status composi- 
tion on labour force participation depends greatly on 
the age groups most affected; the smaller a given age 
group is in relation to the total population, the less 
important will be any shifts in marital-status com- 
position within that group. For example, if all single 
females aged 65 or more became married and partici- 
pated in the work force at the lower rate of married 
women of that age, the loss of workers would be 
Slight. Not only do women aged 65 or over constitute 
a small percentage of the female population aged 15 
or more — about three per cent in 1961 —the partici- 
pation rates for all marital-status categories of the 
aged are relatively low.’® The biggest potential 
impact of a shift in marital-status composition is 
among the younger age groups which constitute a 
large proportion of the total, and where participation 
differences between the married and single women 
are quite marked. 


Change in the marital-status composition of the 
female population between 1951 and 1961 are given 
in Table III. Table IV illustrates the implications of 
such shifts for labour force participation under either 
1951 or 1961 rates. 


Table IV shows that the greatest declines in 
the proportions single occured in the age groups with 
the highest participation rates for single women, thus 
maximizing the impact. For example, the greatest 
decline in the proportion single occured among women 
aged 20-24. Since females aged 20- 24 had the high- 
est participation rates in both years, the participa- 
tion loss implicit in the marital-status shift of that 
age group was especially significant. Among age 
eroups with low participation rates even for single 
women—e.g. women aged 65 or over—the shift in 
marital-status composition was minute. 


The overall decline in the proportion of the total 
female population that was single —a decline of 2.7 
percentage points between 1951 and 1961—was 


° Based on Report SR-2, The Basic 1961 Census 
Data on Immigration and Citizenship, Economic and 
Social Research Division, Dept. of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Ottawa; Sept. 1963, Pt. VIII, pp. 85-93. 

10The range in 1961 was from 4 per cent for the 
married to 22 per cent for single females aged 65 and over. 


especially significant because most of the decline 
came among women aged 20-34 years. Women aged 
20-34 are especially important since their partici- 
pation rates as single women have been very high in 
contrast to their participation as married females. 


In summary, changes in both the age and the 
marital-status composition of the female population 
over the decade tended to restrict work force parti- 
cipation. The younger women, with the traditionally 
higher participation, comprised a smaller proportion 
of the 1961 population. Moreover, a higher proportion 
of these younger women was married in 1961, further 
reducing the likelihood that younger women would 
maintain their representation in the 1961 labour force. 


The Impact of Change in the Age and Marital-status 
Distribution of the Female Population Between 
1951 and 1961 on the Relative Exposure of that 
Population to the Risk of Labour Force Parti- 
cipation 


In order to illustrate the hypothetical implica- 
tions of change in the age or marital-status distri- 
butions or both, of the female population for the size 
of the work force, the total number of females in 1961 
is distributed hypothetically according to various 
combinations of 1951 and 1961 age and marital-status 
distributions. The reader can compare, in Table V, 
the structure of the actual 1961 female population 
with the hypothetical populations, standardized’? on 
the different combinations of 1951 and 1961 distri- 
butions. 


Table V shows that changes in the age and 
marital-status distributions over the decade reduced 
the relative size of those categories of the popula- 
tion with the highest participation propensities: 
young, single women. For example, consider women 
aged 20-24. If the 1961 population were distributed 
by age and marital status as was the 1951 popula- 
tion, there would have been 330,846 single women 
aged 20-24. By assuming no change in the age 
distribution over the decade but allowing the marital- 
status composition to change as it did, the hypo- 
thetical number of single women aged 20-24 is 
reduced to 288,931. By allowing the age distribution 
to change as it did over the decade while at the 


11 Standardization is simply a procedure whereby one 
hypothetically re-distributes a given population on the 
basis’ of, say, the distribution of a previous population. 
For example, by multiplying the 1961 total female popu- 
lation by the age distribution (proportions), of the 1951 
population, we derive a hypothetical population in 1961 
with the same distribution by age as existed in 1951. One 
can then compare the actual with the hypothetical popula- 
tion to observe the effect of a shiftin the age distribution 
over the decade. The procedure can be extended to cover 
several variables simultaneously. For example, one may 
wish to compare the actual 1961 population of females 
with two hypothetical 1961 populations, the first derived 
by assuming the 1961 population was distributed by age 
exactly as in 1951 but by marital status as in 1961. The 
second hypothetical 1961 population might be based on 
the assumption of both 1951 age and marital-status distri- 
butions. For a technical summary ofvarious considerations 
involved in standardization, see Kitagawa, E.M., ‘‘Stand- 
ardized Comparisons in Population Research’’, Demo- 
graphy, Vol. 1 No. 1, 1964, pp. 296-315. 
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TABLE IIB. The Effect of Changes in the Age Structure of the Female Population, 1951 to 1961, 
on the 1961 Population ‘At Risk’ for Labour Force Participation 


A B 


Actual 1961 


Age group Actual population 
1961 standardized A-B 
population? on the 1951 age 


distribution 


NED = DUS) MPR RCE eC OR oa cc octaccccescan fecosenedfecdace mh 702, 347 650, 142 + 02,-205 
CALM: cece aa i eel eel eet eat cael nail nat candi! 595, 106 681,436 - 86,436 
ZOD Sa en eee ae. Ook, Seta eee uN eke ke 1, 219, 952 1,370,565 - 150, 613 
Sole a Ame ereemnpeere eet oe eer ur 1 Oy a Laces ae tore ee fae 1,196, 861 1, 135, 829 He 6l Oa2 
TOS Dane er Bette. co een oi, gi Be ace, , dnt, tome cosh au Bid aeckeeines. 918, 936 840, 323 + --78, 613 
DD 1D Oe ss 0550 casi cos Soak seceskasdcceavon home a wudtn c maeeD 343, 345 344, 165 - 820 
OU CSM mettre tit ccrticstesteteoeesr en ee 290, 817 299,309 - 8,492 
CD ANCMOVC RPMI oct helo ccelsorvescnneles ee 716, 615 662,210 + 54,405 


ead rete eee eet ore wets in an Sslnslanen os sess cotoastetee eecee mano 5, 983,979 5, 983, 979 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


TABLE III. Percentage Distribution of the Female Population by Age and Marital Status, 
1951 and 1961?! 


F : Widowed and 
Age group 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 


per cent 

PST: 9 rea eases crores wea toes s onsh doo ee Me acet ee ewesadteceas Costes 92.1 91.3 leg 8.6 0.0 Ord 
PA) eo. ocitoe OCG ROSS CoRR EERE TEAS SESE EEE EcE Bian EE eee eae 48.6 40.5 Syles I 59.2 0.3 0x3 
PO a eC neocon sco Doce ESE ORE EC EEG COREE AEE eC rnCe ne Pear ner. UT fee SD) 13.0 Sile2 85.9 ae iene 
ES a Roe OE nos eae aeoacs cas tots sosest oSecseaeosetescvesaueus 12.4 9.1 84.0 87.8 3.6 ia 1 
Ayia ee rene ee Ne band, kiss avd cenmeedy eceaatos son stede ese S408 dsl. 54 9.9 79.4 81.6 9.2 1245, 1) 
a1 6 4 a EEE Se ence «coon cane nsiccneoetarascassaperoatenactecearioscete TOR 10.4 69.3 69.1 20.6 2085 
GR TCC Ree ce ee ee Rs vet nents otteeteens ass LORS Oe? 41.5 aula 48.0 48.6 

ROLES) se snceiodascp OSs Eo EAAS HAAG Oe EEE ner accesories Roend 23.0 64.5 66.8 9.8 10.2 

‘TLotalsadin) O00'S)) 235. 258... SRR. Leonsneapees No. 15215 1,347 3, 050 3, 920 465 598 


1 Source: The 1961 Census of Canada, Volume VII, Bulletin 7.1—5, Tables 5, 6, pp. 15, 16. The widowed and di- 
vorced distribution was derived by subtracting the sum of the single and married women from the total. 


TABLE IV. Percentage Change by Marital Status of Females by Age Group, 1951 to 1961, 
in Relation to Participation Rates of Females as Wage-earners, 1951 and 1961 
Participation rates of 


Change in Participation rates of Change in 
percentage? single females percentage? single females 
Single, Married, 
1951 to 1961 1951 1961 1951 to 1961 1951 


Age group 
1961 


meee es Se Sale 0.8 0.7 23.1 
a a een 8.1 8.1 25.8 
ake Ir hte! e 4.5 4.7 18.7 

| dan Se ENS 3.3 3.8 21.0 
eee 1.5 8 21.1 
irate iets iT ek +9, 0.3 0.2 11.9 
eee SE ea OES 0.3 0.3 2.2 
2.7 2.3 18.5 


1 Percentage changes are simply the percentage-point differences between the 1951 and 1961 percentages. 
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same time assuming no change in the marital-status 
distribution, our population of single women aged 
20-24 is reduced still further to 275,928. Therefore, 
both age and the marital-status shifts over the 
decade were detrimental to growth of the population 
of single women aged 20- 24; this is seen in Table V 
where the number of such women actually recorded 
is only 240,971—some 89,875 fewer than the number 
in a hypothetical situation where no change occured 
in either the age or the marital-status distributions. 
At constant participation rates therefore, the repre- 
sentation of women aged 20-24 in the work force 
would have declined between 1951 and 1961. 


Shifts in the age and marital distributions worked 
in opposite directions for females aged 15-19. If the 
1961 population had the same demographic com- 


position as the 1951 population, there would have 
been 598,712 single females aged 15-19 in 1961. 
If only the marital-status distribution had remained 
constant, the age structure changing to that extant 
in 1961, the number of single females aged 15-19 
rises to 646,788, as shown in Table V. However, 
if the 1951 age distribution is held constant and the 
1961 marital-status distribution is applied, the 
number of single females falls to 593,420, or less 
than under the original assumption of no change in 
demograrhic composition. Thus the changed age 
structure favoured an increase of single women aged 
15-19 while the higher proportion married in 1961 
worked in the opposite direction—cutting into the 
ranks of otherwise single females. The actual number 
of such women in 1961 is therefore the product of 
opposing forces. 


~ 


TABLE V. The 1961 Female Population Aged 15 and Over, Standardized on the 1951 Age 
and Marital status Distributions 


Widowed Widowed 
Total Single Married and Total Single Married and 
Age group divorced divorced 
1961 population on 1961 age, 1961 population on 1951 age, 
marital-status distributions 1961 marital-status distributions 
Pah “ 
702, 347 641, 071 60, 958 318 650, 142 593, 420 56, 427 295 
595, 106 240, 971 352, 288 1, 847 681, 436 275, 928 403, 393 2, UNS 
1, 219, 952 157,739 | 1,048,779 13, 434 1,370, 565 LI, 23 1,178, 259 15, 093 
1,196, 861 108, 383 1,051, 064 37,414 | 1,135,829 102, 856 997, 467 35, 506 
918, 936 90, 916 750, 187 77, 833 840, 323 83,138 686, 010 LATS 
343,345 35, 903 250,572 56, 870 344,165 35, 989 251,170 57, 006 
290, 817 29, 746 188, 487 72, 584 299, 309 30,615 193, 991 74, 703 
716,615 72, 875 295,470 348, 270 662, 210 67, 343 273, 038 321, 829 
3,985,909 1,377, 604 | 3,997, 805 608,570 | 5,983,979 1,366,502 | 4,039, 755 I 57%, (22 
1961 population on 1961 age, 1961 population on 1951 age, 
1951 marital-status distributions marital-status distributions 
702, 347 646, 788 55, 425 134 650, 142 598, 712 51, 306 124 
595, 106 288, 931 304, 669 1,506 681, 436 330, 846 348, 866 1,724 
1, 219, 952 212, 425 991,495 16,032 | 1,370, 565 238, 651 1,.113,,903 18,011 
1,196, 861 148,096 | 1,006, 016 42,749 | 1,135, 829 140, 544 954, 716 40, 569 
918, 936 103, 870 730, 456 84, 610 840, 323 94, 984 667, 967 UIST: 
343,345 34, 889 249, 745 58, 711 344,165 34,973 250, 341 58, 851 
290, 817 28, 573 190, 450 71, 794 299, 309 29,407 196, 011 73,891 
716,615 74, 706 297, 909 344, 000 662, 210 69, 034 219, 292 317, 884 
5,983,979 | 1,538,278 | 3, 826, 165 619,536 | 5,983,979 1,537,151 | 3,858, 402 588, 426 
Participation Rates 1961 suffered a proportionate decline. However, 


As previously noted, 
graphic structure’? of the female population between 
1951 and 1961 were unfavourable for an increase in 
the overall crude participation rate of women aged 
15 or over, since those segments of the population 
with the highest participation rates in both 1951 and 


changes in the demo- 


22The reader is reminded that ‘‘demographic struc- 
ture’’ refers in this paper only to the age and marital- 
status composition. Other important facets of demographic 
structure would include sex ratios and child status (parity) 
of married women. 


despite the restrictive demographic changes over the 
decade, the crude participation rate of females as 
wage-earners rose from about 22 per cent in 1951 to 
about 26 per cent in 1961. The reason for the in- 
crease is indicated in Table VI. Participation rates 
increased over the decade for all groups excepting 
single females aged 15-19, the most dramatic in- 
creases being registered by married women. 


Table VII shows that in the decade under con- 
sideration, changes in participation rates constituted 
a more important determinant of the number of female 
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wage-earners than did shifts in the demographic 
composition of the population. To illustrate, appli- 
cation of the 1961 participation rates to the most 
unfavourable base population—the 1961 total distri- 
buted according to the 1961 age and marital-status 
structure —provided a larger number of wage-earners 
than did the application of 1951 participation rates 


to the most favourable base population—the 1961 
total distributed according to the 1951 age and 
marital-status structure. 


Appendices A and B, pp. 23-24, list the hypo- 
thetical populations of the 1961 wage-earners, 
derived from various standardization procedures. 


TABLE VI. Participation Rates of Females by Age Group and Marital Status, 
as Wage-earners in Canada, 1951 and 1961? 


Age group 


Widowed 
and Single 
divorced 


Widowed 
Married and 
divorced 


1 Source: Unpublished tabulation, Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE VII. Populations of Female Wage-earners, 1961, Derived by Application of 1951 and 
1961 Participation Rates (Table VI) to Total Population of Table V! 


1961 female population by 


a 1951 age, 1961 age, 1951 age, 1961 age, 
Be SrOup 1951 marital-status 1951 marital-status 1961 marital-status 1961 marital-status 
distribution, distribution. distribution, distribution, 
1951 participation 1951 participation 1951 participation 1951 participation 
rates rates rates rates 
De ea ccrevtvancsisnes 234, 973 253, 841 233, 849 252, 626 
PANE! oS ee eee 311, 863 272,354 279, 358 243, 967 
i. 311,210 | 277, O11 269, 803 240, 154 
Dp EE os iicdscatsonccszecseesnes 219, 936 | 231,754 195,137 205, 622 
Cie LE Nice crus ssncencvopnavs 147, 617 161, 427 139, 409 152,451 
a ks 46,631 46,520 46, 797 46, 685 
US.) 30, 234 29,376 30, 804 29,931 
a 25, 476 27, 568 25, 292 27,370 
DEE cccipavonioysnnonsessene 1, 327, 940 1, 299, 851 1, 220, 449 1, 198, 806 
1951 age, 1961 age, 1951 age, 1961 age, 
1951 marital-status 1951 marital-status 1961 marital-status 1961 marital-status 
distribution, distribution, distribution, distribution, 
1961 participation 1961 participation 1961 participation 1961 participation 
rates rates rates rates 
—aeeeeae | 

209, 573 226, 402 209, 087 220,006 

356, 0b Agila baad 6 326, 854 285, 446 

407, 453 362,678 369,173 328, 604 

326, 797 344, 357 304, 954 321, 341 

244, 021 266, 850 236, 687 258, 830 

78, 936 78, 748 79, 018 78, 829 

49,118 47,724 49,735 48, 324 

Boa id 36, 59 33, 198 35, 926 
1, 706, 020 1, 674, 434 1, 608, 706 1, 583, 176 


1 The populations were derived by summing the number of wage-earners of each marital status within each age group. 
Such data were obtained by multiplying the participation rates for each marital status, within each age group —from Table 
-VI—by the corresponding base population from Table V. 
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Age, Marital Status, Participation Rates, and their 
Interactions, aS Components in the Increased 
Number of Female Wage-earners Between 1951 
and 1961 


As outlined above, shifts in the age and marital- 
status composition of the female population aged 15 
or over were such as to considerably reduce the in- 
crease of wage-earners over the decade from that 
expected simply on the basis of the increase in the 
total female population aged 15 or over. On the other 
hand, the rise in the participation rates of women in 
nearly all age and marital-status categories more 
than counteracted the depressing effects of shifts in 
the demographic structure. This interaction of oppos- 
ing forces— the demographic, and the socio-economic 
as revealed in participation rates— was the process 
which resultedin the changed number of female wage- 
earners over the decade. 


Table VIII outlines the contributions of each 
variable — age, marital status and participation rates — 
and the interactions of these variables, to the in- 
crease inthe numberof female wage-earners observed 
over the decade.*® 


13 A more detailed version of Table VIII, showing the 
steps taken in decomposing the overall change observed 
is given in Appendix D, p. 26. 


If the 1951 demographic structure—age and 
marital status—and 1951 participation rates had 
remained in 1961, the number of female wage-earners 
would have increased by some 256,000. The applica- 
tion of the higher 1961 participation rates to the 
hypothetical 1961 population with the 1951 demo- 
graphic structure produced an additional 378,079, the 
maximum hypothetical increase over the decade 
being 633,840. The increase actually observed was 
510,298, or some 122,000 less than the hypothetical 
maximum. Table VIII shows that the unfavourable 
marital-status shift over the decade, away from the 
highly participating single women, was the primary 
depressing factor. Even with the counteracting effect 
of the higher 1961 participation rates of married 
women, a hypothetical decrease of 97,000 wage- 
earners from the maximum of 633,840 noted above, 
resulted from the marital-status shift. Without the 
counteracting effect of the higher 1961 participation 
rates, the loss would have been over 107,000. 


The inter-decade shift in age composition, away 
from the most highly participating age groups, re- 
sulted in a hypothetical loss of some 28,000 wage- 
earners from the potential maximum. The overall 
effect of 1961 participation rates was to increase the 
loss due to the age shift to 32,000. The reason for 
the direction of interaction shown here is primarily 


TABLE VIII. Components of Change in the Number of Female Wage-earners in Canada 
Between 1951 and 1961 


se als TGA 


B. ‘Basic’ participation rate contribution (1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., x 1961 p.r. 


—1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., x 1951 p.r.)} 


CetTotal basic’sincreaSer@At te Ba) mee omer ee ee 


D. Actual increase 1951 to 1961 


E. Difference (D. -C.) due to lack of fit between ‘basic’ assumptions of A. and B. and 
the: actual*situationmeee-<. oc com acres eee mcr see oeaee 


Explanation of Item ‘E’ above: 
—122,844 = -28,089 -107,491 + 6,446 + 6,290 where 


— 122,844 is item E. 
— 28,089 is the separate age effect 
-107,491 is the separate marital-status effect 


+ 6,446 is the effect of interaction of age and marital status 
+ 6,290 isthe effect ofinteraction of participationrates and demographic changes 


Percentage contribution of components: 


CHyyparticipation raterchaneeur neces scccete ss cscs eteec reer eceaes 
(2) Interaction of participation rates and demographic changes 


(3) Separate impact of demographic change 


Wa) ee a cee 3 ae ere yr wee TE Prenat sco at ACLCOOEE 


. ‘Basic’ increase(1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s.,x1951 p.r. -1951pop. x 1951 age, m.s., 


ere eer er errr errr reer eee eer reer ee ee eee eee ee eee Tere Tee ee erie er Tree eT er ere cre ee eer eee rs, 


errr er er errr ere ree ee ee ee eee eee ee eT CeCe COSTS eee 
Pee ee ee Ee CRC eE CeCe ECO errr errr rere errr er eras 


errr eee reer reer reer ee reer er errr eee Cree errr errr er errr rr errr err ee ree) 


SOR e renee ere emer armen eee e eee eeeseneeeeereee 


eerereeereee rere eee eee eee ee eee eer Tere re 


errr rerrr errr errr errr errr errr errr er rr er er errr errr errr ere eee eee 


+ 255, 762 


+ 378, 080 
+ 633, 842 
+ 510; 998 


- 122, 844 


Number Percentage 


378, 080 
6, 290 
126, 628° 


510, 998 


2 
24. 8 


1 Pop. = population; m.s. = marital status; p.r. = participation rates 


2 For a detailed account see Appendix D, page 26. 


3 126,628 = 255,762 - 28,089 -107,491 + 6,446, where the individual numbers are explained above. 


Se 


the combination of the lower 1961 participation rate 
for females aged 15-19, with the higher proportion 
of such women in the 1961 base population. 


The counteracting effect of 1961 participation 
rates on the restrictive effect of the 1961 marital- 
status change from that in 1951, is explained by the 
fact that the 1961 population distributed according 
to the 1951 age and 1961 marital-status structure 
was more ‘at risk’; the proportion of married women 
was larger in 1961 in each age group, and the 1961 
participation rates for married females showed the 
most spectacular increases over the decade. 


Table VIII shows that 74 per cent of the in- 
crease in the number of female wage-earners over 
the decade may be attributed to increased participa- 
tion rates. About 25 per cent of the increase was 
derived from the expansion of the base population 
‘at risk’ despite restrictions imposed by unfavour- 
able changes in the age and marital-status composi- 


tion. About one per cent of the increase cannot be 
attributed to either of the above sources directly as 
it is the product of interaction among 1961 partici- 
pation rates, and the 1961 age and marital-status 
structure of the base population. 


Table IX lists hypothetical increases as well 
as the actual increase of female wage-earners, based 
on various assumptions about the demographic struc=- 
ture of the population, and participation rates. The 
hypothetical increases range from 12 per cent to a 
high of 59 per cent, with the actual increase being 
about 48 per cent. Changes in the population at risk 
for labour force participation—through shifts in its 
demographic composition —are shown in Table IX to 
be of considerable potential importance. Under 1951 
participation rates, variations in the demographic 
structure provide a range of 12 to 24 per cent in the 
hypothetical increase of wage-earning females. 
Under 1961 participation rates, the corresponding 
range is from 48 to 59 per cent. 


TABLE IX. Hypothetical Increase in Relation to the Actual Rise in the Numbers of 
Female Wage-earners, 1951 to 1961, Derived from Various Combinations of 
1951 and 1961 Age, Marital-status, and Participation-rate Distributions 


1961 population components 


19510 ae t0G 1.» |“ . 1951 a 8 Bes oes 
1961 oot te 1951 es wader Seah 
Loot See L961) *! Y 1951 i iS pga... 
1961. pt OGle ** ft 1961 ie a ee ee 
1951 Beelool. 5. My 1961 ah a aha 
1961" NH9S1O” * < 1961 ¥ er ts ae 
105 eto 1961 % Ee eee See 


It is well to remember that the juxtaposition of 
various combinations of 1951 and 1961 participation 
rates, and age and marital-status compositions 
through standardization, may not provide a realistic 
account of events. Changes in participation rates 
are not likely independent of shifts in the age and 
marital-status structure of a population. The realism 
of the hypothetical populations of wage-earners 
constructed through standardization procedures is 
directly related to the independence of participation 


Increase of wage-earners, 1951 to 1961 


Percentage 
126, 629 11.8 
148, 271 13.8 
Das O18 PN A 
255, 162 Zee 


510,998 (actual increase) 47.6 
536, 528 50. 0 
602, 256 5a! 
633, 842 59.0 


rates of shifts in the demographic structure of the 
population. Section II of this paper constitutes a 
report on the wayin whichparticipation rate changes 
may be responsive to changes in the demographic 
structure of a population. 


144 Some scholars allocate the interaction component 
to the others. See: Durand, J.D. The Labour Force in the 
United States, 1890-1960, New York: Social Sciences 
Research Council, 1948, Appendix B. 
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SECTION II 


Some Relationships Between Changes in Participa- 
tion Rates of Ever-married (Married, Widowed, 
Divorced) Women as Wage-earners, and Shifts in 
the Marital-status Composition of the Total Female 
Population 


With one assumption, a functional relationship 
can be illustrated between changes in the marital- 
status composition of specific age groups of females 
in the population and shifts in participation rates of 
women in the labour force. The premise is that the 
number of females by age group, in the labour force 
of year ‘‘X’’ may be used as an estimate of the 
‘demand’ for females, by age group. j 


One can evaluate ‘demand’ in several ways; the 
actual female labour force Overestimates demand in 
that it assumes no substitutibility between male and 
female labour, and also because the unemployed are 
included in the labour force; however, the actual 
female labour force figure underestimates demand in 
that vacancies for females that are not filled are 
ignored, as are jobs filled by males for which certain 
females may be better qualified. Alternately, one 
could take the number of females in ‘female’ occu- 
pations—those with an arbitrary percentage of 
female labour—as demand. About two thirds of the 
1961 female labour force in Canada was engaged in 
only ten occupational classes.*® 


....if a fairly high proportion of all female 
workers is concentrated in occupations which 
are predominantly female, then the idea of a 
demand forfemale labour takes on some signif- 
I@aANnCes oa. 


....A demand for nurses and secretaries is,.... 
in the short run at least, a demand for female 
workers, if for no other reason than that there 
are few men around with the requisite training.?® 


For purposes of this study, demand is taken to be 
represented by the actual numbers of females in the 
labour force. 


At any level of demand-—i.e. for any hypotheti- 
cal number of females, by age group, in the labour 
force of year ‘*X’’—one can state a minimum and a 
maximum participation rate by marital-status cate- 
gory. In this section a ‘minimum necessary’ 1961 
participation rate for ever-married women in certain 
age groups is illustrated. To produce such data, one 
need only postulate a certain demand—in this case 


151961 Census of Canada, Vol. Ill, Bulletin 3.1—3, 
Table 6 contains the basic data; these are analyzed in 
“‘Women at Work in Canada’’, op. cit., Ch. IV. 

16 Oppenheimer, Valerie K., ‘‘The Interaction of 
Demand And Supply And Its Effects on the Female Labour 
Force In The United States’’, paper presented at the 
meetings of the Population Association of America, New 
York April 3051966, ppyi 213: 


the actual numbers of wage-earners in the age groups 
in 1961—and estimates of the maximum possible 
participation rate for single women in the age groups 
concerned. 


Participation rates of single women are higher 
than those for married women, for obvious reasons.’” 
The demand for female labour may be met first 
through employment of the available single females. 
However, once a certain proportion of the single 
women has been employed, further labour can be 
obtained only by drawing on the ever-married female 
population. 


The maximum theoretical participation rate of 
single women is, of course, 100 per cent. The real- 
istic maximum will be somewhat less, primarily be- 
cause of the presence of those who are not employ- 
able, through severe physical or mental handicaps. 
Perhaps 95 per cent is a more reasonable maximum, 
at least for younger women.” Until a study is con- 
ducted to ascertain the most reasonable participation 
rate maximum for each age group, one must work with 
arbitrary values. In this study 100 and 95 per cent 
are both considered. 


Table X illustrates the relationships referred to 
above, for female wage-earners aged 20-54, who 
represent 75 per cent of all female wage-earners. 


For three age groups, 25-34, 35-44, and 45-54, 
a large proportion of the increase in the participation 
rate of married women between 1951 and 1961, can 
be accounted for by the fact that only through such 
a rise could the numbers actually in the labour force 
in 1961 have been recruited. Even if 95 per cent of 
all single women aged 35-44 had been in the 1961 
wage-earner labour force, the participation rate for 
married females of this age group would have had to 
rise from 12 per cent of 1951 to 20 per cent in 1961, 
in order to meet the demand (the 321,341 wage- 
earning females aged 35-44 recorded in the 1961 
Census). The actual rise in the participation rate of 
married females of ages 35-44—to 22 per cent —was 
not much larger than the minimum necessary figure 
outlined above. The reason for this functional rela- 
tionship is the combination of increased demand, as 
defined, for female labour in certain age groups and 
the attrition over the decade of the proportions single 
in these age groups 


17 The relative importance of marital status, age, and 
education for the participation of women in Canada’s work 
force in 1961 is outlined in: Allingham, J.D., ‘‘Women Who 
Work: Part I’’, Special Labour Force Studies, No. 5 
Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1967. 

18 This value is only a guess, based on the observa- 
tion that actual rates rarely rise above this; the proportion 
will be inversely related to age to the extent that infirm- 
ities precluding employment increase with age. 
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TABLE X. Minimum Necessary Changes in Participation Rates of Ever-married Women Aged 20-54 as Wage-earners 
in 1951 and 1961 using Actual Numbers in 1961 as a Fixed Demand, and with Two Assumptions 
of Maximum Possible Participation Rates of Single Women? 


A B Cc D F 
pep oure Maximum Acid Necescuy Participation rates of ever-married females 
Age group number o number of number of ini 
_ tate of single female married Actual Or ee eee 
nee ee Wage-eamers, | participants 
| 1961 =D) 1951 1961 100 (A) 95 (A) 
T 
1 ml eee Te Cte case socssabvonoieseasts 100.0 240, 971 44,475 
95.0 228, 922 285, 446 56, 524 16.99 26. 99 1256 15. 96 
Oa 4 ee EN Sees cd ease sane eses aa tace 100.0 157, 739 170, 865 
95.0 149, 852 328, 604 178, 752 11.47 19. 24 16.09 16. 83 
DO 4s ener eRe eer conec scasuaisesnsous 100. 0 108, 383 212, 958 
95.0 102, 964 321, 341 218,377 12. 06 22.11 19. 56 20. 06 
EH see oa oe sede ovo Solas sieves ss 100.0 90, 916 167, 914 
95.0 87, 234 258, 890 | 171, 596 11.63 DEST 20. 28 20. 72 
al bs 


* Taking (C) as representing ‘demand’, and assuming two different participation rates for single women (A), providing (B) females, (D) females 
must be obtained from among the ever-married population. The ever-married wage earners (D) represent the minimum necessary participation rates of 
such females (F), which can then be compared with the actual change in the participation rates of ever-married females over the decade. 


The above findings may have implications for 
labour force projections. By hypothetically varying 
the ‘demand’ parameter—e.g. the numbers of labour- 
force females by age groups expected in year ‘*X’’?”— 
and given a projected marital-status distribution of 
the population age groups in year ‘‘X’’, one can show 


the minimum change necessary in participation rates 
of married women from 1961 to year ‘‘X’’. Conversely, 
by postulating a maximum likely participation rate for 
married women, by age, one can set the maximum 
size of the female labour force, by age, in year ‘‘X’’. 
One could therefore revise available labour-force 
projections*® by considering projected changes in the 
age and marital-status structure of the female popu- 


19 In constructing such estimates, one must of course lation. 


make some assumptions about the relative substitutibility 

of male and female labour, and of single and married 

females. Substitutibility of male and female labour will in 20 Denton, F.T., Kasahara, Y., and Ostry, S., Popu- 
part depend on the relative prices of such labour. The lation and Labour Force Projections to 1970, Staff Study 
utility of results from such an exercise will depend on the No. 1, Economic Council of Canada, Ottawa: Queen’s 
theoretical soundness of initial assumptions. Printer, Dec. 1964. 
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APPENDIX A. Populations of Female Wage-earners, 1961, Derived by Standardizing the 1961 Female Population 
on Various Combinations of 1951, 1961 Participation Rates, and Age and Marital-status Distributions: 
Age Distributions of Each Population are Illustrated 


9 Widowed Widowed 
ge group Married and Total Single Married and 
divorced divorced 


1951 age, marital status, participation rates 


per cent 


15-19 ile 26.2 ay wil 28 ail .4 
20-24 2325 29.2 15.9 0 .9 al .2 
25-34 ... 23.4 21.0 32.5 ui 53 ae 6 
35-44 16.6 11.6 heel al 8 0 3 
45-54 i oh) 7.0 16.0 sy 4 9 .0 
55-59 385 a2 3.6 .8 6 $8 on 
60-64 233 1.4 1.7 .0 a 4 alt 
65 and over 1.9 1.4 0.9 Pelt ol at a0 

SO CATS eee tee ncn oso cece R sas gags 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 

TY 2oionbo ee No. 1, 327, 940 368, 881 1, 299, 851 842, 630 359, 920 


1951 age, 1961 marital status, 1951 participation rates 1961 age, 1961 marital status, 1951 participation rates 


1961 age, 1951 marital status, 1951 participation rates 


0.1 
0.9 
9.2 
21.6 
31.0 
14,3 
11.3 
Te 


100.0 


per cent 
19,2 30.3 2:3 Onl Ahileal 33.4 2.5 0.1 
22.9 28.4 W3 1.3 20.3 2503 15,5 i 
eal 1352 BZao 9.6 20.0 16.5 29.6 8.3 
16.0 979 26.7 19.8 Doel 10.6 28.9 20.2 
11.4 lee) 15.5 28.8 12.7 8.0 17.4 30.5 
.8 2a 3.4 15.4 Sait) 2.7 Sao 14.9 
A) 17. 1.6 13.0 2h iV zt 6 1253 
nal 1.5 0.8 12.0 2.3 et 0.9 12.6 
TOES epee eae ics Sa os Ss sasdncescessoteneese 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOLA Sewer inereescdesevesvowes cescuvesvens No. 1, 220, 449 740, 504 391, 806 88,139 1, 198, 806 726, 529 381, 379 
1951 age, 1951 marital status, 1961 participation rates 1961 age, 1951 marital status, 1961 participation rates 
1253 oan Isl al A) 25. 2 +8 Ort 
20.9 30.5 ibe yetyl .8 .6 27.4 “24 0.7 
23.9 Phe yi 29.3 a: aes 1OG9 .4 ida 
19.1 1240 28.2 ae .6 13.0 al 18.2 
14.3 TKS 19.9 4 9 8.4 0 S2a2 
4.6 2.5 yi! oe as 2.6 all 16.6 
2.9 ab 2.4 a a) i Wear 4 13.4 
2.0 1.6 0.9 ieee) a2 Lea Ae) TELUARCE 
T Ota S Me te ites cass ncczont theron 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
DOCS crc eee cknosesoctenree No.| 1,706,020 872, 189 710, 140 123, 691 1, 674, 434 846, 002 700, 726 127, 706 
1951 age, 1961 marital status, 1961 participation rates 1961 age, marital status, participation rates 
per cent 
13.0 26.4 1.7 Ont 14,3 29.2 19 0.0 
oe a9 .8 il 20 Ail a} 0.1 
.9 ao 4 Ate) .8 2 5 6.4 
.0 ae 79 .6 .3 me ao 16.9 
aT aK ae: aus 4) .6 me) 31.5 
29 .0 .8 aa! a0 gil .9 722 
yal .0 By .3 Att) 0 Pe? 14.4 
bh a) .8 A .3 .0 mo 12.6 
OOS pale eee eee eer 100.0 100.0 100, 0 0 100.0 100.0 
1, 608, 706 742,379 116, 264 1,583, 176 724, 675 738, 483 120, 018 
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APPENDIX B. Marital-status Distribution of the Population of Female Wage-earners Outlined in Appendix A. 
Age group Total Total Single Married and Total Total Single Married and 
divorced divorced 
1951 age, marital status, participation rates 1961 age, 1951 marital status, 1951 participation rates 
No. per cent No. per cent 
Lark Orr trecetcss ste scenttetrrac coreccerheeratsesversrece 234, 973 100.0 96.5 3.5 0.1 253,841 100.0 96.5 3.5 0.1 
PRO bere ere Py ces Hic paiacbe eee PETE CEO ERE 311,863 100.0 80.9 18.8 0.3 272, 354 100.0 80.9 18.8 0.3 
DSA ceienccctesaretrenereveceunsnesevwscacuenieraaare cares 311, 210 100.0 58.3 38.5 3.2 277, 011 100.0 58.3 38.5 3.2 
Boia 4 dine cearectecvessiaccrvassstererwaxeteuscarestcermecarecs 219, 936 100. 0 45.4 45.5 9.1 231,754 100.0 45.4 45.5 9.1 
hm) 4 cae eecsatd dipvapeeveesciswseer aia cerabmasvaranaceaestccee 147, 617 100.0 41.3 40.1 18.7 161,427 100.0 41.3 40.1 18.7 
Pye OO lescarateirar ete ccteccrearahcsewcnewerctecatecsrersecresers 46,631 100.0 » 41.3 28.7 30.0 46,520 100.0 41.3 28.7 30.0 
Get aces ce ence teats atetnsene faneneosararevavnentarser anasto 30, 234 100.0 41.2 21.2 37.5 29,376 100.0 41.2 21.2 37.5 
Gm ANG OV-Clprcisceereestesccstecesexs2entenconercceversrers 25, 476 100.0 45.9 12.9 41.2 27, 568 100.0 45.9 12.9 41.2 
OCA Sei cseeeacctey an oese ceetbacencstoretaneravseces 1, 327, 940 100.0 65.1 27.8 %.1 1, 299, 851 100.0 65.1 27.8 71 
1951 age, 1961 marital status, 1951 participation rates 1961 age, 1961 marital status, 1951 participation rates 
No. per cent No. per cent 
DAO ieasbees cctpetstacerecet crccscmiscacanascbccieateaers 233, 849 100.0 96.1 252,626 100.0 
QO = 24 eiasSaseavdevonctersoevsras tees ste Meatetysssotess snare 279, 358 100.0 75.3 243,967 100.0 
Di Arenas eoerare re ved tee merase nnessuaserse corre eeareos 269, 803 100.0 49.9 240, 154 100.0 
SO AG Seas naseyaeedaisensseancocttn nse bavtveticn savers ev tae 195,137 100.0 37.5 205,622 100.0 
Aa Siab) Ace egaerteMtreer ster tccr sustecincrmteset set cass ane cerenses 139, 409 100.0 38.2 152,451 100.0 
DDI) Ovaatacatecstansrersvenetarccceeemeeerersrerecsseremicecs 46,797 100.0 42.3 46,685 100.0 
GONG eettresese rare fas reves nsecneneee emer tncncesasserneees 30, 804 100.0 42.1 29,931 100.0 
G5 aM A OViCl ere recerecocesstteecen ep scemesster star nre 20, 292 100.0 45.1 27,370 100.0 
MOCALS | aiicccascasis csssscscsopteremeancwesscsedseo 1, 220, 449 100. ca 60.7 1, 198, 806 100.0 
1951 age, 1951 marital status, 1961 participation rates 1961 age, 1951 marital status, 1961 participation rates 
No. per cent No. per cent 
MB ioull OF vena saceseteste umetecavectioura.cose retnsanecweceoss creas 209,573 100.0 94.3 0.0 226, 402 0.0 
DO 2 arene a7 tees fe oot sec occetey a esaiaaes Conamenccars 356, 711 100.0 714.5 0.3 311,520 0.3 
Lin OM accerenten steerer ste act sen- cach crereteneres areasts 407,453 100.0 46.4 2.5 362, 678 2.5 
SOS Se Ree cn cunerateyever weceverces-cescusa vec dtveaseetioner ene 326,797 100.0 32.0 344, 357 6.7 
Bim Dg sae cle solv sntc au ofenece: owsixeoavatrycersectecemassoasans 244, 021 100.0 26.7 15.4 266, 850 15.4 
Fa 5 Oh cmaetiasr dies Susredevas ncn atoncvavtesesrereceeuvtay owes 78, 936 100.0 PUG) 78,748 27.0 
COGS cccccatercassciencescnsets treeetaess tioecreretarneecees 49, 118 100.0 29.7 35.8 47, 724 35.8 
GONG OVER F.Mitsascccvesersecgastasttehrercscnst ave 33,411 100.0 40.7 36, 155 41.2 
Totals) Sitch tec. .tctec cas sreeevetsedevstnose 1, 706,020 100. 0 51,1 1, 674, 434 
1951 age, 1961 marital status, 1961 participation rates 1961 age, marital status, participation rates 
No. per cent No. per cent 
Dad Oia. co cevaperteced-crerasucacmesreysteemecttaneanvtasedyens 209, 087 100.0 93.7 225,876 0.1 
mA Nene ade cctyy seccone ct ascsaem even tenisestteass 326,854 100.0 67.8 285, 446 0.3 
mS A reste cae boavs duabetacavacer ag leretarasttacessuete osboiens 369,173 100.0 38.0 328, 604 2.3 
DOT EE crsscicctecbresaecks:cavs sousecscopaveh agteisasiessvavees 304,954 100.0 25.1 321,341 6.3 
GS Se crtipe cpt conrea ae eas east St sachevcccwecess vesnse donne 236,687 100.0 24.1 258, 830 14.6 
PSO) O Mea eneaseeceieni es bys ooetas <4 sb seus sinewave sayec lames 79,018 100.0 28.3 78,829 26.1 
GOS GA cere ste en eas reeta st oecs acest take siossrensventsate 49,735 100.0 30.5 48,324 35.8 
ONAL CUOVICM eter trcnscccstetet fecats vovacapaceaernnsnecars 33, 198 100.0 35,926 41.9 


PLO Gell airectes crete eon nn emescss eas eannen cn | 1,608, 706 1,583, 176 
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Age group 


EL OLAS. 5 co terme tare ce sco ieeate save 


AHR nee Cent een een conan eneesernes teseeenese sense 


Tote sie eerce rte secccsecossaecesesi 


11961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., p.r. ~ 1961 pop. x 1961 age, m.s., 
21961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., 1961 p.r. - 1961 pop. x 1951 
31961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., p.r. — 1961 pop. x 1961 age, 


= 35 a 


Canada, 1951 to 1961 


C. Components of Change in the Age and Marital-status Distributions of Female Wage-earners, 


Widowed 
and 
divorced 


Total Single Married 


Widowed Widowed 

Total Single Married and Total Married and 
divorced divorced 

A. Total change? B. iaicph tort ik rate 
oo 

oT OTel = los 007 5,900 100 | -—25, 400 | -29, 082 3,670 12 
—26; 416) — 06,670 | sotto 144] 44,848] 13,546] 31,231 71 
17,395 | - 56,535] 76,258| -2,329] 46, 243 7,509 | 88,430 304 
101, 405 | -— 19,228] 120, 260 373 | 106, 861 4,715 | 100, 061 2,085 
Hite 203 1,552} 99,440} 10,221] 96,404 4,347] 82,060 9,997 
32,198 3,025 22, 909 6,614] 32,305 2,448} 22,526 7,331 
18, 090 2, 268 9, 876 5,946] 18,884 2,100] 10,527 6, 257 
10, 448 2,691 3,197 4,582 7,935 1,914 2,754 3, 267 
255, 236 | -140,016 | 369,601] 25,651] 378,080 7,497 | 341,259] 29,324 

D. Basic marital-status contribution* E. Basic es age x marital 
eh eh Aol OOF 63 = OO se a Gr SE GS} 5 
— 32,505 41,881 217 4,118 5,306] -1,160 — 28 
- 41,407] - 46,697 6,919] 1,629 4, 550 Syl Sie = Pe 60 79 
— 24,799| — 26,794 4,482| -2,487| -1,332} -—1,439 241 -134 
= 8,208) = 7,597 1,597) —2, 208) same 16S) = 710)| as 207 
166 559 44 i= 0438) ee— 1 = 1 a 1 1 
570 512 -66 1 2.5))| een Gs | ae a 2 aS 
= 184 | - 286 27 DB Dil ernie ate A prem meee i 2 11 
-107,491| -124, 188) 22,925| —-6, 228 6, 446 8,087} -1, 465 -175 

avd, 
G. Amendment to D by 1961 H. Amendment to E by 1961 
participation rates’ participation rates® 

638 a 366 15 50 21 29 0 
2,648 —2, 249 4, 881 16 335 285 -618 -2 
3,127 —1, 933 5,109} - 49 -344 213 -561 4 
2,956 -1, 265 4,481 - 260 159 —="i6T 240 -14 
874 - 42 ARATE \T con eT ayil 82 = ipl 207 -714 
-84 f(a 751 = 230 0 0 0 0 
47 86 -108 69 = il - 1 =e - 3 
=29 = is = 20 41 = ul 8) ae 4 
10,177 -5,622} 16,998] -1,199 -390 397 -702 -85 


Deke 
age, M.S., D.r. 
1951 m.s., D.I. 


41961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., p.r. —1961 pop. x 1951 age, 1961 m.s., 1951 p.r. 
ad . p.r. —1961 pop. x 1961 age, m.s., 1951 p.r.) -(C + D). 


5 (1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., 


6 C -(1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., 1961 p.r. 
7 D -(1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., 1961 p.r. — 1961 pop. 
x 1951 age, m.s., 1961 p.r. - 1961 pop. x 1961 age, m.s., 


® & -((1961 pop. 


—1961 pop. x 1961 age, 1951 m 
x 1951 age, 1961 m 


4+ (1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., 1961 p.r. — 1961 pop. x 1951 age, 1961 ms., p.r.)) 


Se, LOGE pire): 
ei, (Deka) 


). 


C. Basic age contribution 


F. Amendment to C by 1961 
participation rates® 


I. Total contribution of 1961 
participation rates (F + G + H) 


p.r.) —((1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., 1961 p.r. - 1961 pop. x 1961 age, m.s., p.r.) 


=.26 & 


APPENDIX D. Components of Change in the Number of Female Wage-earners, Canada, 1951 to 1961 


Part I: Components! 


A. ‘Basic’ increase (1961 pop. x 1951 age, 1951 
mis., X 1951 p.r.-1951 pop: x 1951 age, 
£9515 M.S2 7k LOLI TS ee caer eee 


B. ‘Basic’ participation rate contribution (1961 
pop. x L95i Mage, 1951 emis. x 196 lip. 
-1961 pop. x 1951 age, 1951 m.s., x 1951 
MSDE), Sorat cee ea cece Une daaee vances suena deeinn tye ce eer asee ts 


Ge Total <pasic” Increase! CACHE) cas ceeernr ate 


D. Actual increase 1951-1961 


E. Difference D-C (due to lack of fit between 
‘pasic’ assumptions of A and B, and the 
BCLUAI SIE UAULOM) ee ererere rescence tdesseeseo een eee 


Part III: Solution of components problem 


a. Contribution of age and marital status inter- 
acting on a 1951 base (4. Part II)................ 


b. a+interaction contribution of the 1961 base 
(participation rates) = 


b(1) Difference from 1. Part II 
b(2) Difference from 2, Part II 
bs) Difference from.5. Part Il 2... 


b(3) 
= = Difference from 4. Part II .......0..0..- 
b(1) 

astib =Hi=Difference Di—C (Partt) 22 


c. Final components =A+B (Part I) +b (Part III) 


ACTA ANCTEAS Cracks centr c.ccenc ast eee ene en 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


255, 762 
378, 080 
633, 842 
510,998 
122, 844 

- 129,134 
3,499 
10,177 
390 

6, 290 + 6, 290 

— 122,844 

+ 255,762 

+ 378,080 

- 122,844 

+ 510,998 


Part Il: 


Sources of E (Part I) 


1. Age: 


1951 base (1961 pop. x 1951 age, 1951 m.s., x 1951 p.r. 
196] pop. XalGOl age. 195) imise oka) Ooi ets) iscconess<c 


1961 base (as above except 1961 p.r. are used) ................ 
Difference 1961 base —19 015 DaSe pms cetacean cera 


2. Marital status: 


1951 base (1961 pop. x 1951 age, 1951 m.s., x 1951 p.r. 
-1961 pop. x 1951 age, 1961 -m.s. x 1951 p.r.) .............. 


1961 base (as above except 1961 p.r. are used) .......... 9ex.. 
Ditferencesl96)shase=—1 9b lahase weet cee 


3. Age + marital status: 
GM 2 with 1961 base) eerste tre eee roretene cd enews te aeeeevs 
(Le 2awith WS 6liebase): sxry cass cee eee decsatuin terre ttouscesrs 
Difference 


4. Age x marital status: 


1951 base (1961 pop. x 1951 age, m.s., p.r.-1961 pop. x 
L9G eagercmss. «LOOMS Dre) eee rer te eee atten es 


196 base(as above Dub with LOG leper eae crete e-seere essen 
Difference 2.96 lehase= L951 bas Cicer. crtees cscs vcs. crsus se necvsroseies 


5. Interaction (4. -3.): 
1951 base 
1961 base 


Number 
Part IV: Percentage contribution of components 
Participation change. 1951 basem.......-4- + 378,080 
INGOTAC TION ices ecco eerste ee eee eee ee + 6, 290 
Basic population increase (A. Part I-a. Part III) + 126,628 
ACEUSIMINGTECAS Circe recess eects ere ee ee + 510,998 


1 m.s.=marital status, pop. =population, p.r. =participation rates. 


28 , 089 
31,586 
3,497 


1 


107,491 
97,314 
10,177 


+ 


135,580 
128,900 
6, 680 


+ 


+ 


129, 134 
122,844 
+ 6,290 


+ 


6,446 
6, 056 
- 350 


+ 


Percentage 


73.99 
1,23 
24.78 


100.00 
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